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Issued by the Electrical Development Association 


Electric water heating makes 
life so much more comfort- 
able: lots of instantly-hot 
water for washing-up, hot 
baths whenever you want 
them —and notrouble or fuss. 
Clean, efficient and reliable, 
electric immersion heaters 
and storage heaters need no 
special flues or ventilation 
and last for years. And of 
course, like all electrical ap- 
pliances, they’re extremely 
cheap to run. Ask about easy 
terms at your Electricity 
Service Centre. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letehworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 


Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltrp LETCHWORTH uenrrs. 
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The Si gnificance 


PLANNING IS having some re- 
markable successes: for example in 
protecting green-belt land, in shaping 
a few new towns, and in local tidying- 
up. But we must not deceive our- 
selves: in the great cities it is still 
fighting a rearguard action. The 
forces of concentration and disorder 
are still in the ascendant. Most of the 
world’s overgrown cities continue to 
grow, and their older residential dis- 
tricts to decay. Central development 
is in the main commercial, and is 
financed by increases of bulk and 
floor-space that add to the cities’ 
traffic congestion difficulties. And 
apart from a few luxury flats, the re- 
newal of dwelling-houses almost in- 
variably requires governmental sub- 
sidies and is nowhere really keeping 
pace with obsolescence and dilapida- 
tion, 

This is strangely paradoxical, see- 
ing that the cities are mankind’s 
mightiest assemblies of wealth and 
prosperity. If their economy were 
truly sound they should be able to re- 
new and modernize their fabrics on 


of the Barbican 


decent standards from their own re- 
sources. But it seems that they cannot. 
Like neglected clumps of perennials 
in a border, they produce lamely 
vigorous shoots on their outskirts, 
while their centres clot and degener- 
ate. In many USA cities the flow of 
vitality to the fringes is so marked that 
void or “‘blighted” central districts 
appear. In England these districts re- 
main occupied, but mostly by the less 
well-off or “underprivileged”. 

The most conspicuous, though not 
socially the worst, defect of modern 
cities is the choking of their arteries— 
a result of the increase of employ- 
ment-space in their cores, the out- 
ward shift of the prosperous and the 
multiplication of motor vehicles. 
Transport costs and delays largely 
cancel out the rise of productive 
power promised by mass-association 
and technical progress. The yield of 
these in human satisfaction is dis- 
tressingly reduced by the waste of 
hours and earnings in travel and the 
fall of amenity in city surroundings. 

City authorities have been very 
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slow in grasping the connection be- 
tween business concentration on the 
one hand and the alternative evils of 
residential overcrowding and long 
distances from work on the other. 
They have tried mass-transport and 
the driving of costly new arteries, and 
the pendulum has swung several 
times between that expedient and the 
sophistication of high housing densi- 
ties—similarly costly and even less 
humane. London is the first metro- 
politan city to realize that neither can 
solve the problem unless both popula- 
tion and employment in the city are 
reduced. But this proves very difficult ; 
it requires the co-operation of other 
authorities over a vast region and 
shifts of land values that could be 
dealt with fairly only on a national 
basis. And public and political party 
opinion is far behind city authorities 
in understanding these necessities. 

In the circumstances the City of 
London’s Barbican project must be 
regarded as a notable advance in 
thought. It is really a gallant attempt 
to ameliorate the situation within the 
limits of municipal power. An area 
that would, if spontaneous trends 
were allowed to have their way, be 
redeveloped for additional commer- 
cial premises is to be reserved for a 
‘genuine residential” precinct, plan- 
ned completely over twenty-eight 
acres, and financed as a whole by the 
City Corporation. Thus at the same 
time the increase in employment in 
the centre will be checked, and 6,000 
to 7,000 persons be housed quite close 
to their places of work, with schools, 
shops, a little open space, and perhaps 
other social amenities, on the spot. 

To make such a scheme possible 
within the City’s resources, however, 
even at luxury-flat rents, the density 
has to be so high that the new precinct 
cannot cater for normal families with 
children. Its density has to be in fact 
over 250 persons an acre, including 
shops etc., while the open space will 
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be less than a third of an acre a 1,000 
persons. We do not say that for the 
relatively few types of households 
without children such a density is 
wrong. If it were part of a balanced 
plan for a great metropolis, in which 
80 or go per cent could have family 
houses, it would have a proper place. 
The danger is that a new type of 
“neighbourhoods for neuters’’ will, 
for the same economic and spatial 
reasons, proliferate, and become in 
fact occupied by families of more rep- 
resentative composition; just as the 
cast-off houses of the rich have been 
subdivided and occupied by lower- 
income groups in every city. It is vital 
that this exceptional case shall not be 
generalized. 

Subject to this important caveat, we 
applaud the courage and imagination 
with which the City Corporation has 
acted on the decisive lead given by 
Mr Duncan Sandys during his brief 
tenure of the Ministry of Housing. It 
is a historic decision, taken after a 
very careful and businesslike study of 
a most difficult problem. Residences 
of the intended sort may well be 
attractive to people of good incomes, 
including some with country homes 
who want also a pied-d-terre in the city. 
We hope there will be enough of them 
to make the scheme a success. 

The document in which the Cor- 
poration explains the scheme and its 
finance (Redevelopment of the Barbican 
Area, 1957; Common Council, City of 
London), along with the LCC’s publi- 
cation (A Plan to Combat Congestion in 
Central London : County Hall, S.E., 1957) 
should be required reading for the 
councillors and planners of all metro- 
politan cities. They take their place 
with Abercrombie’s Greater London 
Plan, 1944 as evidences of a momen- 
tous change in the philosophy of 
urban development; a change not the 
less important because many of its 
practical implications have still to be 
worked out and applied. 
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POWER STATIONS AND AMENITY 


The siting of power stations has often been a subject of public 
controversy, but the limitations of possible siting are not always 


understood. This article explains some of the considerations that 


the Central Electricity Authority has to take into account, the 


studies that are made before sites are chosen, and the machinery 


that exists for safeguarding public amenity. 


HAT DO we mean by amen- 
W ity? Not everyone would 

subscribe to the dictum that 
in the twentieth century kilowatt 
hours are a measure of civilization. 
But power cuts painfully impressed 
on us how much electricity contri- 
butes to the amenities and comforts of 
contemporary life, quite apart from 
its vital role in our prosperity as an 
industrial nation. 

When we narrow our considera- 
tion to visual amenity, that is beauty 
whether natural or man-made, the 
subject remains a_ difficult one, 
especially for a would-be developer. 
Everyone is his own expert, some 
thinking in terms of landscape, some 


by D. CLARK 


preferring thearchitectural approach, 
others linking amenity with sociology, 
planning, or land conservation. Then 
opinions differ as to what constitutes 
injury to amenity. To some a group 
of cooling towers is monstrous in any 
circumstances, to others it can be 
magnificent in the right setting. 
Something more than individual 
opinions is needed if amenity is to re- 
ceive proper consideration in plan- 
ning new development. 


Study of Surveys and Plans 

What then is done to give amenity 
a square deal in siting the three or 
four new power stations that the 
country needs each year ? In brief, the 


Marchwood Power Station (Southern Division). A general view of the station from the river. 


Central Electricity Authority 
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power station planner supplements 
his own surveys and appraisals by 
extensive consultations with official 
bodies having statutory functions 
bearing on amenity. These consulta- 
tions are necessarily interwoven with 
many other discussions and investiga- 
tions covering the varied range of 
problems encountered in power sta- 
tion siting, and their form and timing 
depends on the circumstances of the 
individual case; what is described 
here is typical but not invariable. 
First and foremost comes a close 
study of county development plans 
and especially the reports of the sur- 
veys on which they are based; their 
quality varies but the best are a mine 
of information and prompt a warm 
tribute from anyone responsible for 
planning new development. Secondly, 
a study is made of published data on 
conservation areas of different kinds. 
Additionally, guidance has_ been 
given by the National Parks Commis- 
sion on areas of special amenity im- 
portance going far beyond the desig- 
nated national parks and areas of 
outstanding natural beauty. These 
and all the other relevant factors are 
considered in order to determine 
broadly the areas within which sites 
should next be sought. 


Consultations Before Siting 


Once the areas of search can be 
defined there is consultation with 
interested Government departments, 
in particular the Ministries of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, and 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. At 
this stage, too, the National Parks 
Commission are advised together 
with the Nature Conservancy if areas 
in or near nature reserves or sites of 
special scientific interest are involved, 
and the county planning officers are 
approached. Investigations of indi- 
vidual sites may take anything 
from a few months to several years, 
depending on the nature and se- 
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verity of the problems that emerge. 
The reactions of the various authori- 
ties consulted are considered along 
with the technical findings in arriving 
at specific proposals. 

The specific proposals in turn are 
submitted for consideration — by 
Government departments and by the 
National Parks Commission, the 
Nature Conservancy, and the Royal 
Fine Art Commission. It is only after 
these processes of successive review 
and consultation that the procedure 
for obtaining statutory consent com- 
mences. 


Publicity and Public Inquiries 

The principal consent of about ten 
that may be needed to legalize the 
construction of a power station is that 
of the Minister of Power, embodying 
also deemed planning permission. 
Although, technically, the planning 
procedure is that of Section 35 of the 
1947 Planning Act, the extent of con- 
sideration by local planning authori- 
ties is not in any way circumscribed 
and it is usual for them to institute a 
wide range of consultations on their 
own account. At this time, too, power 
station projects are publicized by 
press advertisements, posting up 
notices in the vicinity of the site, and 
depositing plans for public inspec- 
tion—wider publicity than is_re- 
quired of other forms of new develop- 
ment—and ample time is allowed for 
the lodging of objections. It is at this 
stage that amenity is statutorily safe- 
guarded, and depending on the views 
of the planning authority and other 
official bodies and the weight of 
objections from other parties the 
Minister may order a public inquiry 
before arriving at his decision. 


Amenity and Technical Necessities 
Why then after all these exhaustive 
—and exhausting—processes of prior 
consultation does any clash with 
amenity occur? The cynic might say 
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Central Electricity Authority 


Power Station at Castle Donington (East Midlands Division). 


because people disagree; consult a 
few and you hear conflicting views, 
consult many and you provoke tur- 
moil. Certainly the power station 
planner would welcome a consensus 
of opinion on amenity. The nearest 
approach to it comes from the local 
planning authority, though for power 
stations, in contrast to most other 
kinds of development, approval by 
the planning authority is by no 
means conclusive. But there is more 
to the answer than conflicting views 
on amenity. 

The second part of it is a common- 
place. The special need for planning 
control in Britain springs from the 
concentration ofa large population in 
a small island and the lack of wide 
open spaces to accommodate new 
development. An aerial survey flight, 
such as is made in seeking power 
station sites, brings home the point. 
Practically every tract of “un- 
developed” land is prized by some- 
one. 

As to the third part of the answer, it 
may not be so generally appreciated 
how many are the strings that tie 


power station location and how 
limited the flexibility for manoeuvre. 
Consider one of the principal tech- 
nical requirements, namely a large 
volume of cold water for condensing 
the exhaust steam from the turbines. 


Water Needs of Power Stations 
Water conservation is a matter of 
growing national importance and 
presents obstacles to the inland siting 
of the increasingly large power sta- 
tions that must be built. Nuclear 
generation has accentuated the diffi- 
culty. In the present state of the art a 
nuclear station of 500 MW needs 
35 million gallons—150,000 tons— 
of cooling water per hour, or twice as 
much as the equivalent coal-fired 
station ; the water is warmed by about 
15° F. in passing through the con- 
densers and returned to the source. 
No river in the country has a dry 
weather flow that can meet the re- 
quirement. Cooling towers for nu- 
clear stations would be larger and 
more costly than for coal-fired sta- 
tions and their use would sharpen 
amenity problems because they would 
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bulk much larger in the landscape 
than the stations themselves. On 
present techniques, nuclear genera- 
tion in Britain is as closely linked with 
the sea as shipbuilding. 

The exception that proves the rule 
is the recently announced Traws- 
fynydd site where there is a lake large 
enough to supply cooling water and 
dissipate the heat by surface cooling. 
It is an artificial lake created thirty 
years ago to form the storage reser- 
voir for a hydro-electric station and it 
will continue to perform this function 
though with restricted draw-down— 
an example of dual use. 


Huge Sea-water Tunnels 


For sea cooling it is not enough for 
the site just to be on the coast. The 
cooling water supply must be con- 
tinuous and unfailing in all weathers 
and all states of the tide, which means 
placing the intakes where they will al- 
ways be submerged but never be silted 
up or damaged by storms. There 
should be a stable bottom and deep 
water fairly close inshore; a frontage 
of wide sands or mud flats is unsuit- 
able. Tunnels larger than London 
tube tunnels are needed to carry the 
water from the intake to the station 
and back to the sea, and in a typical 
case the cost of each extra yard of 
distance is well over £1,000. It must 
be possible to devise works and 
structures that will not endanger 
navigation or provoke changes in off- 
shore regime leading to local siltation 
or scour or erosion along the coast. 
Extensive hydrographic surveys are 
necessary, and sometimes long-term 
model experiments also, to assess the 
possible effects. Even less tangible are 
the biological problems that arise. 


Other Technical Requirements 
Other technical requirements can 
only be listed here. For nuclear 
stations there must be substrata giv- 
ing firm foundations to support the 
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unusually heavy weights of the re- 
actors, and routes for overhead lines 
to electrical load centres not readily 
supplied from coal-fired stations; and 
as a safety precaution the plants must 
be in thinly populated areas away 
from large towns. Subsidiary but 
sometimes troublesome requirements 
are potable water supplies for boiler 
make-up and domestic purposes and 
road access for heavy construction 
traffic. 

As regards land usage a site should 
be upwards of 100 acres, preferably 
flat and not much above high tide 
level. Although the loss of land may 
be grievous to the individuals im- 
mediately affected, from the national 
point of view it may be regarded as 
one of the most productive ways of 
utilizing such an area. In the next ten 
years or so the supply industry ex- 
pects to double its present electrical 
generating capacity at the expense of 
taking about 1,000 acres per annum 
for power stations. Some of the land, 
like that at Trawsfynydd, will be of 
little use for anything else. 

Collectively, these technical re- 
quirements are more exacting than 
those for most industrial develop- 
ments, and suitable sites are corres- 
pondingly harder to find. Areas zoned 
for general industrial development 
seldom offer the right conjunction of 
facilities. On the other hand, power 
stations, unlike some other major 
enterprises, do not need satellite in- 
dustries and need not be the spear- 
head of general industrial develop- 
ment. Stations built in the country 
twenty years ago are still in the 
country today. 


Our Heritage and Our Destiny 
Clearly there must be compromise 
if sites are to be approved at all. The 
ideal site that satisfies everyone is a 
vain quest. Unfortunately some of the 
factors that make a site attractive for 
a power station, e.g. easy access to the 
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sea, also make it attractive for very 
different purposes. But with care and 
some cost penalty it should be pos- 
sible to avoid development in the 
areas that are most highly prized. Is it 
unreasonable to hope for co-opera- 
tion in the speedy approval of projects 
in the less objectionable places ? 
Planners recognize that preserva- 
tion is only a part of planning, and 
that opposition to each and every in- 
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trusion into rural areas, besides caus- 
ing costly delays, may not produce 
optimum results. Room must be 
found for essential development. 
Prosperity is a legitimate aim and 
Britain’s future depends on seizing 
the new opportunity presented by 
the peaceful development of atomic 
energy. 

We must look to our destiny as well 
as our heritage. 


In the Brendon Hills 


The source of a river may be a romantic idea or a focus for a pleasant walk 
through wild country to an unfrequented spot. Too often, however, the actual 
source proves to be disappointing: sources are not, for example, on average 
nearly as interesting as mouths. The River Tone, whose name is perhaps best 
known at secondhand in the word Taunton, has its source in Beverton Pond 
in the Brendon Hills. The word Beverton may itself recall the former existence 
of beavers, animals which have existed in England within historic times. 

Permission has recently been granted for the building of a major dam, long 
projected, across the valley at Clatworthy, about two miles below Beverton 
Pond, to make a new reservoir which will supply Taunton (about fifteen miles 
south-east) and probably also the new Hinkley Point Atomic Power Station, 
which will be about seventeen miles to the north-east. 

The Brendon Hills, which rise to about 1,300 feet, or a trifle more than the 
Quantocks, are between the Quantocks and Exmoor. They have no fame for 
natural or picturesque beauty comparable with either of their neighbours but 
are thinly peopled, the chief occupations being sheep and mixed farming and 
forestry. In the nineteenth century there was soni mining of a low-grade iron 
ore which was shipped from Watchet to be smelted in South Wales. J. D. U. w. 
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THE SCOTTISH ‘“‘FIGURE OF EIGHT” 


This summary of the relationship between the geography of 


Scotland and its administrative history 1s useful in that it puts the 


well-known facts in a clear and memorable perspective. 


rilateral, a mountain core sur- 

rounded on three sides by a coastal 
plain, then Scotland can more aptly 
be described as a ‘“‘figure of eight’’. 
The highlands and the southern up- 
lands occupy the upper and lower 
segments and the narrow rift valley of 
the central lowlands the intersection. 
Here, in this central cleft between 
two ancient mountain blocks, lay 
nature’s ready-made cradle of the 
Scottish nation, and the obvious site 
for her future capital. Thus nature 
was as kind to the Scots as she was un- 
kind to the Welsh; the only further 
benefit she might have bestowed 
would have been to render the moun- 


I WALES can be likened to a quad- 


by BASIL E. GRACKNELL 
tain barrier of the Cheviots altogether 
impregnable, thereby preventing the 
English from meddling in the internal 
affairs of their northern neighbours, 
If geography were the only criterion 
Scotland would surely have achieved 
a strong and stable central govern- 
ment long before either of her neigh- 
bours. 

That she did not was due to 
the chances and mischances of his- 
tory ... and to the existence of that 
narrow coastal plain from Holy 
Island to Dunbar, where every farm- 
house is like a fortified citadel and 
where crossed-sword symbols are 
dotted about the map like bench- 
marks. 


A view from the castle which contains the essence of Edinburgh: Princes Street, the Scott 
Monument, Waverley Station, and the unique assembly of monuments on Calton Hill. 
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White Horse Close. Within a stone’s throw of Holyroodhouse, the Highland chiets gathered 
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sth ie 


here during the ‘‘Forty-five’’ whilst Prince Charles held court in the Palace. 


The Key to Power in Scotland 

A glance at the relief map of Scot- 
land shows at once that he who com- 
mands the central valley controls the 
uplands also. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, this narrow belt of country was 
for long the most fought-over in all 
Scotland. In the dark ages following 
the departure of the Romans, the 
Picts and Scots, Britons and Angles 
struggled between themselves for the 
mastery of the vital strip, and it was 
not until about A.p. 840 that the Picts 
and Scots united to form the kingdom 
of Alban and so gained effective con- 
trol of the central lowlands. The be- 
ginning of the Scottish nation can be 
dated from about this time. 

The capital of Alban was located 
first at Dunkeld or Abernethy, near 
Perth, but before long it was moved 
to Scone on the north shore of the 
Firth of Tay. The Stone of Scone has 


thus a very ancient history and en- 


joys a special symbolic significance in 


the const{tutional history not only of 
Scotland but of the whole United 
Kingdom. 

However, Scone did not long re- 
main the capital of Alban and by the 
tenth century the ecclesiastical ‘“‘capi- 
tal” had become established at St 
Andrews, whilst the royal family had 
moved to Dunfermline on the Firth 
of Forth. It is interesting to see how 
the administrative “‘centre of gravity” 
moved progressively southwards, for 
it was not long after the royal palace 
had been erected at Dunfermline 
that a ferry was instituted across the 
Firth of Forth by Queen Margaret 
(the ‘‘Queensferry’’) to enable her to 
visit the chapel she had constructed 
on what we now know as Castle 
Rock in Edinburgh. 

One has only to stand on the Castle 
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Rock today to realize what a mag- 
nificent natural fortress the site must 
then have been; with a sheer 400-foot 
drop on three sides the rock was well- 
nigh impregnable—and, moreover, it 
occupied a vital strategic position 
astride the narrow defile between the 
foothills of the Pentlands and the 
Firth of Forth. 


The Importance of Edinburgh 

When King David I, Queen 
Margaret’s son, established the Au- 
gustinian abbey of Holyrood in 1128, 
and brought the Royal Treasury and 
Government records to the castle, the 
status of Edinburgh was greatly en- 
hanced. But it was not until the reign 
of Alexander II (1214-49) that the 
Scottish parliaments began to as- 
semble in Edinburgh and the town 
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was even then not formally acknow- 
ledged as the capital of Scotland. 
There were many factors delaying 
the eventual emergence of Edinburgh 
as the First City. Chief among these 
was the fact that the royal palace was 
still in Fifeshire. Since the Scots were 
almost continually at war with the 
English that county had one great 
advantage . . . it lay on the north side 
of an effective line of defence, the 
Firth of Forth. Edinburgh was 
sacked and destroyed many times 
during the years from 1296 to the 
Union of Monarchies in 1603, and 
each occasion must have renewed the 
enthusiasm of the Scottish kings for 
their traditional home at Dunferm- 
line where seven Scottish kings, from 
Malcolm III to Robert I, lay buried. 


Even in the middle of the sixteenth 


Edinburgh Castle. No city has a more dramatic focal point than the Castle Rock. 
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century when Edinburgh had defi- 
nitely become the nation’s capital, 
King James revived the monarchy’s 
associations with Fifeshire when he 
built a new palace at Falkland. Fife- 
shire was still the cultural and 
ecclesiastical heart of Scotland since 
the first Scottish university had been 
founded at St Andrews in 1412 and 
the see of St Andrews was erected to 
an Archbishopric in 1472. 

Despite the turbulent times, how- 
ever, Edinburgh was gradually gain- 
ing in commercial and administrative 
importance. During the reign of 
James IV (1488-1513), a brief spell 
of tranquillity which ended disas- 
trously on the fatal field of Flodden, 
Edinburgh enjoyed its first ““Golden 
Age’’. King James constructed a new 
royal palace at Holyroodhouse which 
became his permanent residence and 
the city saw the beginnings of pomp 
and pageantry. In a royal charter 
dated 1482 Edinburgh is described as 
“The more principal burgh of our 
kingdom’’* and it is from about this 
time that Edinburgh came to be re- 
garded as the capital city of the 
kingdom. 


Decline and Renaissance 

The pomp and pageantry were 
short-lived. The macabre events of 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots 
were followed, in 1603, by the acces- 
sion of King James VI of Scotland to 
the throne of England, and the de- 
parture of the Court and so many of 
the Scottish nobles from Edinburgh. 
Thus no sooner was peace restored 
than Edinburgh lost her king from her 
midst and found herself reduced, 
almost overnight, to the status of a 
provincial town. Although he had 
promised to revisit his northern king- 
dom once every three years it was an- 
other thirteen years before King 
James again set foot in Edinburgh . . . 
nor did any of the Stuart kings show 

* Scientific Survey of SE Scotland 1951. 
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any marked desire to visit their home- 
land. Thus Scotland never really 
enjoyed a sustained period of stable 
government with her own sovereign 
resident in the capital. 

It was nearly two centuries before 
Edinburgh really recovered from the 
union of the monarchies—but her 
neo-renaissance was a truly remark- 
able one. The magnificent new streets 
spreading northwards from the newly 
constructed Princes Street, in the lat- 
ter years of the eighteenth century, 
symbolized the emancipation of the 
people of Edinburgh not only from 
the physical slums of the Old Town 
but from the cramping and hemmed- 
in intellectual atmosphere of the old 
society with its rigid Presbyterian 
tradition. This was the age of David 
Hume, Henry Erskine, Alexander 
Bell, and Sir Walter Scott; it was a 
magnificent age which finally estab- 
lished the status of Edinburgh as the 
cultural as well as the administrative 
capital of Scotland. 


Coal and the Clyde Valley 


One curious feature of this history 
calls for an explanation. Why is it that 
the eastern half of the central low- 
lands has figured so prominently in 
the administrative history of the 
country whilst the western half, today 
the most populous region of Scotland, 
has scarcely been mentioned at all? 
The answer lies in the fact that before 
the beginning of trans-Atlantic trade 
the western seaboard suffered from 
the disadvantage that it was remote 
from the main sea routes, particularly 
the North Sea route to London. The 
rapid growth of Glasgow and _ its 
hinterland during the nineteenth 
century shifted the balance of econo- 
mic importance from east to west, but 
today there is a marked reversal of 
this trend as the coal seams of the 
Lanarkshire coalfield become ex- 
hausted and new seams are opened 
up in Fifeshire. 
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The administrative history of Scot- 
land is the direct antithesis of that of 
Wales. Scotland had every ingredient 
for stable government . . . except a 
spirit of tolerance. The hearts of her 
people were deeply divided. For cen- 
turies the religious conflict, exacer- 
bated by bitter family feuds and com- 
plicated by fvelings of nationalism, 
rendered orc red government im- 
possible. Then, when peace was 
finally won, she lost her king to 
England and ultimately her inde- 
pendence as a nation. 

Every visitor to Edinburgh wants 
to see the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 
But to anyone with only a passing 


Scottish News: 


In the October Scottish News, in 
the section dealing with prospects 
under the Town Development Act, a 
doubt was hinted as to whether the 
transfer of industry from Glasgow to 
developing places at a distance could 
be expected to take place on a large 
scale almost automatically. 

Undoubtedly some industry can 
and ought to move out; but it has to 
be recognized that Glasgow is a more 
difficult case than London, as having 
less variety of industry and less inde- 
pendence between industries. Some 
of the industries which could move 
most easily to a distance from Glas- 
gow are precisely those light indus- 
tries which have been brought re- 
cently into the area to lessen the ex- 
treme dependence on heavy industry 
which led to such disaster between the 
wars. 

The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) are of opinion 
that on the whole the attraction of 
new industries will prove a more re- 
warding line for the receiving areas. 
From wide and relevant experience 
they regard two steps towards the 
desired aim as of prime importance: 
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knowledge of Scottish history the 
Palace is really a rather sad symbol of 
the pageantry Edinburgh had and 
lost—just as the Parliament Building 
is now little more than a monument 
to the independence the nation once 
enjoyed. The truth is that the essence 
of Edinburgh lies elsewhere. It is to 
be found in the Castle Rock, the 
closes and wynds of the Royal Mile, 
the fine broad streets of the New 
Town, and the dark mass of Arthur’s 
Seat, crouching over the city like a 
lion. It is in her history, culture, and 
architecture (man-made and natural) 
that Edinburgh stands unique 
amongst all the capitals of Europe. 


An Addendum 


1. Acareful expert survey of Glasgow 
industries (including the factors of 
linkage and industrial balance 
within Glasgow) so as to indicate 
more definitely the true possibili- 
ties of transference out of the area. 

2. A widening of the Board of Trade 
policy which has in the past 
favoured the areas where there was 
unemployment between the wars 
or where there is actually sub- 
stantial unemployment now. 
This policy has assumed population 

to be stationary, and industries have 

been relatively discouraged from 
going to places which are, on a broad 
view, suitable for development. What 

is needed, the Council hold, is a 

policy based on the recommenda- 

tions of the important Cairncross 

Report 1953, to facilitate industrial 

development in suitable areas out- 

side the old congested zone and so 
both arrest depopulation in such 
areas and prepare for the reception of 

““incomers’’. 

Administrative action could do 
something on these lines, but for full 
effect legislation would be required. 

E. B. M. 
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THE FRANKS COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


A comment on the Report of the Committee on Administrative 


Tribunals and Enquiries, with special reference to matters on 


which the Town and Country Planning Association had given 


evidence. 


by A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE APPOINTMENT of the Com- 

mittee on Administrative Tri- 

bunals and Enquiries—‘‘the 
Franks Committee’”’—was the result 
of public concern at the extent to 
which governmental activities now 
impinge upon the liberty of the in- 
dividual. They were asked to con- 
sider two particular fields of govern- 
ment activity: (a) those cases in 
which a decision affecting an in- 
dividual is given by a tribunal; and 
(b) those cases in which the decision is 
made by a Minister of the Crown, but 
in which he must first hold a public 
inquiry or hearing. In the latter con- 
text, the Franks Committee were 
asked particularly to consider the 
procedure for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land. 


The second part of the terms of 


reference was in fact mainly con- 
cerned with planning and compul- 
sory purchase, and the TTCPA sub- 


mitted a written memorandum of 


evidence on these subjects. The 
written evidence—reprinted in Town 
AND CounTRY PLANNING, July 1956 
was supplemented by oral evidence, 
the association being represented by 
Mr George Lindgren, mp, and Mr A. 
E. Telling, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Openness, Fairness, and 
Impartiality” 

The Franks Committee were not 
concerned with the policies which 
have given rise to the various tri- 
bunals and administrative procedures 
under investigation, and with one ex- 
ception—the question of compensa- 


tion for compulsory purchase—they 
carefully avoided any comment on 
policy. Their report deals with the 
working of the tribunals and adminis- 
trative procedures, and lays down 
three characteristics which should 
mark all these activities; these are 
openness, fairness, and impartiality. 

The application of these principles 
to planning and compulsory pur- 
chase raises an important question. 
“Openness” and ‘‘farrness’’ can easily 
be applied, and many of the TCPA’s 
recommendations were directed to 
these ends. But how far, and in what 
sense, can the Minister be “impar- 
tial’? As pointed out in the TCPA 
evidence, a planning decision is es- 
sentially an administrative one. “The 
Minister must be guided by the facts, 
but he must also be free to decide 
each case in accordance with his con- 
ception of what public policy de- 
mands. If the Minister’s ideas of pub- 
lic policy are thought to be wrong, he 
must of course answer to Parliament; 
but it is difficult to see how he could 
be made answerable to a court of law 
on matters of policy.” In this sense, 
the Minister cannot be impartial; his 
position is not analogous to a judge in 
a court of law. But the TCPA were 
concerned that, in the collection of 
the facts on which his policy decision 
is to be based, the Minister should act 
in a judicial manner. In other words, 
the association wanted to see the pro- 
cedure improved. 

This proved to be the approach of 
the Franks Committee, as may be 
seen from the following extracts from 
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their report: 

“Our general conclusion is that 
these procedures cannot be classified 
as purely administrative or purely 
judicial. They are not purely ad- 
ministrative because of the provision 
for a special procedure preliminary to 
the decision—a feature not to be 
found in the ordinary course of ad- 
ministration—and because this pro- 
cedure . . . involves the testing of an 
issue, often partly in public. They are 
not on the other hand purely judicial 
because the final decision cannot be 
reached by the application of rules 
and must allow the exercise of a wide 
discretion in the balancing of public 
and private interest. . . 

“If the administrative view is 
dominant the public enquiry cannot 
play its full part in the total process, 
and there is a danger that the rights 
and interests of the individual citi- 
zens affected will not be sufficiently 
protected. . . 

“If the judicial view is dominant 
there is a danger that people will re- 
gard the person before whom they 
state their case as a kind of judge pro- 
visionally deciding the matter, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Minister. This 
view overlooks the true nature of the 
proceeding, the form of which is neces- 
sitated by the fact that the Minister 
himself, who is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the ultimate decision, can- 
not conduct the enquiry in person.” 

For these reasons the committee 
decided not to examine the pro- 
cedures of planning and compulsory 
purchase in the light of conceptions 
of ‘‘administrative” and “‘judicial’’, 
but to try to find a reasonable balance 
between the conflicting interests. 


Pre-inquiry Procedure 


Both the TCPA and the Franks 
Committee attached much import- 
ance to improving the procedure of 
appeals and objections prior to the 
actual hearing. ‘‘Fairness”’, say the 
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committee, “‘requires that those whose 
individual rights and interests are 
likely to be affected by the action 
proposed should know in good time 
before the enquiry the case which 
they will have to meet.” 

The TCPA recommended that 
both sides should be required to fur- 
nish a general statement of their case 
prior to the appeal; if the appellant 
on lodging the appeal satisfies the 
Minister that the authority has given 
such imprecise reasons that he is at a 
disadvantage in formulating his case, 
the Minister should require the 
authority to furnish specific reasons 
well before the inquiry is opened. 

Except on one point, the Franks 
Committee were of the same mind. 
They did not consider it reasonable to 
require the appellant or objector to 
give advance notice of his case in 
any more detail than is now required. 
But the authority should be under a 
statutory duty to give full particulars 
of their case in the form of a written 
statement. In acquisition cases, the 
statement should accompany the 
statutory notice of the proposal 
which is now sent to owners of the land 
affected; and a copy should be de- 
livered at once to any other person 
who lodges an objection. In plan- 
ning application cases, the statement 
should be delivered with the local 
authority’s decision. The Franks Com- 
mittee have thus gone rather further 
than the TCPA, since they propose 
that the written statement should be 
given to the individual even before 
he has decided to appeal. 

If these changes are made the in- 
dividual will in all cases know in good 
time before the inquiry the case on 
behalf of the public authority with 
whom he is immediately at issue. But, 
say the Franks Committee, this is not 
sufficient. Since the final decision is 
that of a Minister, who must consider 
questions of public policy, the in- 
dividual may still be inadequately 
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armed if he knows no more than what 
is in the mind of the local authority. 
“Fair play requires that, wherever 
possible, some account of the minis- 
terial policy should also be made 
available before the enquiry.”’ The 
Minister should be free, however, to 
direct that the whole or certain parts 
of his statement are not to be open to 
discussion at the inquiry. The Franks 
Committee thought that this par- 
ticular proposal could hardly be 
embodied in a statute, but they regard 
it as important. 


Inspectors and their Reports 


One of the remarkable features of 
the Franks report is the almost com- 
plete unanimity of the members of 
the committee. There is one short 
note of dissent by Lord Silkin, and this 
was confined to two points—the ap- 
pointment of inspectors and the 
publication of their reports. The 
majority recommended that the in- 
spectors should be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor (instead of by the 
Minister concerned) and that their re- 
ports should be published in the sense 
of being made available to those con- 
cerned. 

The TCPA did not think it neces- 
sary to recommend appointment by 
the Lord Chancellor, except where 
the inquiry is into a compulsory 
purchase order made by the Minister 
himself. On the publication of in- 
spectors’ reports, the association 
made no recommendation. This was 
because—as Mr Lindgren frankly 
explained to the committee—the 
TCPA was divided on the question. 
It so happened that Mr Lindgren, 
speaking with the authority of a 
former Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry, was against publication, 
whilst Mr Telling was in favour. 
Both points of view were thus fully 
discussed before the committee, but 
Mr Telling also urged that this par- 
ticular question should be put into 
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proper perspective. The association’s 
recommendations about securing the 
presence of other Government de- 
partments at the inquiry were far 
more important; and if those recom- 
mendations were not adopted, there 
would be comparatively little value 
to the citizen in having the report 
available to him. 


Evidence by Departments 


Happily, this was an issue on which 
the Franks Committee agreed with 
the TCPA. The association recom- 
mended that, where other depart- 
ments are interested in the subject of 
an inquiry, they should put their 
views before it in precisely the same 
way as does any other interested 
party. It was recognized that in some 
cases the Minister needed to obtain 
additional information from other 
departments after the inquiry has 
been closed; in these cases particular 
care should be taken to ensure that it 
did not become the means whereby 
other departments expressed their 
views privately instead of at the in- 
quiry—a practice which the associa- 
tion stigmatized as “‘entirely repre- 
hensible’’. 

The Franks Committee went furth- 
er and recommended that where the 
Minister obtained such additional 
information after the inquiry, it 
should be disclosed to the parties who 
should have an opportunity of com- 
menting onit.  . 

Here again, the TCPA and the 
Franks Committee were in agree- 
ment. To quote the report: “*. . . the 
Minister’s letter of decision should set 
out in full his findings and inferences 
of fact and the reasons for the deci- 
sion.”’ If the Minister had differed 
from the inspector, then the letter 
should give reasons. 

These, then, are the principal 
changes recommended by the com- 
mittee in the field of planning and 
compulsory purchase. 
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Cost of Building High 

The Economist (24 August) com- 
ments on the first results of the Build- 
ing Research Station’s studies of the 
costs of building flats and houses. 
Variations are wide, but the average 
building cost per square foot (net 
usable area) in flats of six storeys is 
58s., and rises to 67s. in blocks of 
eleven and twelve storeys. It is 
thought that by improved organiza- 
tion and simplification of design the 
cost of a flat in a block of six to twelve 
storeys could be got down to 53s. a 
square foot. The cost (in London) of 
two-storey houses is said to be 38s. 6d. 
a square foot. Thus the present aver- 
age excess cost of an 850 square foot 
flat (over that of a house) is assessed 
at £1,062. Even if research reduces 
the cost to the extent hoped, the 
difference will still be £637. 

It is interesting to note that the 
average cost of “finishings and fit- 
tings” in a flat of 850 square feet is 
£956, whereas in a house of the same 
size it is £744—that is, £212 less. 
Nearly half the saving the BRS hope 
for is to be got by cutting this differ- 
ence of £212 to £42. But the more ex- 
pensive finishings and fittings usual in 
flats have, we believe, been found to 
be necessary (in Britain, though not 
in countries with lower standards) to 
induce tenants to accept a form of 
dwelling that is basically more dis- 
tasteful. 

No doubt the application of scien- 
tific study to building methods. can 
reduce the cost of flats. It could also 
reduce the cost of houses, though per- 
haps by not so large a percentage. 
And in both cases it would probably 
make the dweilings less varied and 
less attractive, unless at the same time 





the accommodation were improved. 
It seems to us unlikely that the build- 
ing industry is less efficient in pro- 
ducing flats than in _ producing 
houses, seeing that a quarter of the 
dwellings now being built are of the 
flatted type. The careful study of pro- 
ductive methods is to be heartily 
welcomed, but the aim should be not 
merely to cut costs, but to get better 
value for the work and resources in- 
vested. If the best hope of science is to 
reach a point where flats still cost 40 
per cent more than houses of equal 
floor area, it is surely misguided to 
concentrate the main research effort 
on the less desirable type of dwelling. 
Time would be better spent in study- 
ing how to improve the techniques 
for housing people in the less costly 
and more acceptable way. 

It is odd to find The Economist, 
which usually balances economy with 
satisfactions, accepting fatalistically 
the view that there is some law of 
urban development that compels 
people to live in dwellings they don’t 
like at a cost they can’t afford. 


The IFHTP in Berlin 

The dominating impression of a 
delegate to the Council meeting of the 
International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning at Berlin in 
August was of the immense amount of 
human energy, physical and mental, 
now going into building and develop- 
ment in all parts of the world. The 
springs of this activity are of course 
the growth of population and the 
accelerating advance of industry and 
urbanization. In some aspects this 
activity is exhilarating; in some it is 
frightening. The interest in planning 
widens and intensifies everywhere; 
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yet one feels that the rush of events is 
everywhere outpacing thought and 
social control. One admires for in- 
stance the courage and enterprise 
that is raising a new West Berlin from 
an appalling area of devastation in a 
politically and economically incom- 
patible region through which its 
imports and exports have to be con- 
veyed in sealed vehicles. Yet it is 
bitterly to be regretted that the 
opportunity to rebuild the dwellings 
of a great capital on a more human 
scale could not, for these same 
political and economic reasons, have 
been seized. The sixteen-storey apart- 
ment houses pushing up into the sky 
in the Interbau Exhibition reflect the 
skill of architects and engineers from 
many countries; but they do not point 
to a happier and better way of living 
for the millions. They are a mag- 
nificent acceptance of the insensate 
trends that compressed the urban 
population in the pre-planning age. 
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New Visions and New Methods 

This is not to ignore or scorn the 
element of real technical progress and 
inspiration in such an exhibition. 
There is some true demand for flat 
dwellings in cities, especially of the 
luxury type—much of it from people 
who also have country houses or are 
in the habit of travel during part of 
the year. In right proportion such 
dwellings are a welcome feature in 
city redevelopment. They can be 
built high without adding to their 
inconvenience. As they are bound to 
be conspicuous, it is important that 
they should be aesthetically pleasing. 
Some, but not all, of the Interbau 
blocks are beautiful. Others have 
only the bleak neutrality of the inter- 
national fashion; the eye passes them 
over without offence (which is a 
mercy not to be despised in a modern 
city) if it cannot linger on them with 
interest and affection. Others again 
are gaunt and harsh. The impression 


Garden of a one-storey house in the Interbau Exhibition, Berlin. “‘Das Madchen”’ as she is, 
and as idealized by Mr Reg Butler. 
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imposes itself irresistibly that there is 
no substitute for quality of materials 
and workmanship and richness of 
colour in huge buildings devoid of 
decorative detail. They cannot be 
done on the cheap. Most of these 
Interbau buildings are, by compari- 
son with public or social multi-storey 
housing in this and other countries, 
expensive. 

So are the very charming one- 
storey villas with enclosed gardens 
that lie at the feet of the towering 
blocks. Furnished as they are in the 
best modern styles, they are ex- 
tremely attractive—the Rolls-Bent- 
leys and Jaguars of housing. Thous- 
ands of Berliners and visitors pour 
through them daily. They must have 
the effect of stirring in those who see 
them the ambition for more spacious 
and gracious living. And this, surely, 
is what Europe needs in this danger- 
ously standardized and mechanized 
age. It is a world-wide anomaly, and 
indeed a social tragedy, that in a time 
of rapidly-growing productivity the 
general standards of space and 
quality in mass housing are either de- 
clining or at best static. 


New Towns for British Prestige 


A significant note at the Berlin 
gathering was the intense interest 
aroused in many countries by the 
British new towns and our efforts to 
combine central decongestion with 
planned dispersal. German planners 
explained, plausibly enough, that 
West Berlin is precluded from this 
expedient by the fact that it is tightly 
bound in by a region under a different 
politica] control. But they said that 
the method was under active con- 
sideration for the redevelopment of 
other Western German cities. Plans of 
the Westphalian new town, Sennes- 
tadt, now under way, were displayed 
at the exhibition. The British pavilion, 
however, does not feature our most 
notable achievement as prominently 
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as it deserves; nor does it adequately 
stress the greatest distinction of 
British housing—the general main- 
tenance of the single-family dwelling 
standard. With far less expertise than 
the pavilions of other nations, it 
seems more concerned to prove that 
we are in the stream of “‘contempor- 
ary” high-rise fashion than that we 
have unique successes of our own in 
family housing. This is a serious tacti- 
cal mistake. We ought to grade up 
considerably our exhibits in other 
countries, and the skill of first-class 
experts in display should be devoted 
to showing the beauty and variety of 
the gardened environments which so 
many of our people now enjoy. By all 
means let us parade our monumental 
and industrial achievements too. But 
it is our distinctive domestic stan- 
dards that would most impress and 
surprise visitors to foreign exhibi- 
tions, and gain most prestige for 
Britain. 


Green Belts Taking Shape 


The decided line taken by the 
MHLG in Circular No. 50/57 on 
Green Belts is refreshing. What a 
great planning programme this coun- 
try would have if only the Ministry 
were as clear-minded and resolute 
about decongestion and dispersal! 
This circular tackles the problem of 
defining green belts in a way that sug- 
gests that business is meant. It ad- 
vises planning authorities to show the 
outer boundaries on their one-inch 
base maps, since these boundaries 
can be along roads, streams, or other 
features easily recognizable on the 
ground. 

But the fixing of the inner boun- 
daries may involve adjustments (in- 
wards or outwards) of the limits of 
development already provided for on 
town maps. They should therefore 
be shown on these maps. There may 
be pockets of land between the town 
and the green belt that are not to be 
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Foto-Husch 


At the Council Meeting of the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 

Berlin, August 1957. L. to r.: Sir George Pepler, Sir Frederic J. Osborn, Mr Erik Rolfsen 

(President), Dr H. van der Weijde (Secretary General), Miss Julie van Kempen (Business 
Secretary). 


developed within the present plan 
period, but might be developed later. 
These, it is advised, should not be put 
into the green belt now, as a later per- 
mission to develop them might under- 
mine public confidence in the sanc- 
tity of the green belt. So they should 
be left ‘‘white”’ on the plan, though 
the written statement should make it 
clear that they are not at present 
available for development. 


Reasons for Green Belts 

This is good sense—always pro- 
vided that the area left “‘white’’ is 
severely limited on the edge of a 
town whose expansion ought to be 
checked. The practicability of hold- 
ing a town within planned limits, 
however, obviously depends on the 
success of the measures taken to con- 
trol its central concentration and em- 
ployment capacity. We are very glad 
to see that the circular advises plan- 
ning authorities to put in their written 
statements the reasons for reserving 
green belts, with some admirable 


draft paragraphs suitable to various 
cases. For example: 

“It is considered that any sub- 
stantial expansion of the built-up 
area of [Coketown] should be check- 
ed’; or 

“It is considered essential to pre- 
serve thé open character of the land 
between the towns of . . . and to pre- 
vent these communities from merging 
into each other;”’ or 

“Tt is considered that the special 
character of [Barchester] would be 
prejudiced by further development 
immediately around the town.” 

Reading these drafts brings home 
to a student of urban history the 
magnitude of the revolution implied 
in the acceptance of the green belt 
idea. 


Development in Green Belts 

The circular is equally firm in its 
advice as to what should be allowed 
(and not allowed) in a green belt. 
Here is the wording of a draft para- 
graph: “The purposes for which 
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building (and the change of use of 
existing buildings) will be permitted 
in the green belt are agriculture and 
forestry, sport, cemeteries, institu- 
tions standing in large grounds, or 
other uses appropriate to a rural 
area.” The wise advice is given that 
the written statement should ‘‘make 
no reference to the possibility of 
allowing other development in ex- 
ceptional circumstances.”’ Moreover, 
the authority is advised to be definite 
as to what infilling or ‘‘slight expan- 
sion” of existing settlements it will 
permit within the green belt. And 
another draft paragraph reads: “‘Care 
will be taken to ensure that the visual 
amenities of the green belt will not be 
injured by proposals within or con- 
spicuous from the green belt.’ An- 
other useful one is: ““No new indus- 
trial building will be permitted in any 
of the settlements in the green belt.” 
The final words in the circular 
should be noted: “It is important 
that the specially strict control in the 
green belts (and in the areas of land- 
scape value) should not result in per- 
mission being given elsewhere for 
development which is inappropriate 
or detrimental to the countryside.” 
The present Minister, Mr Henry 
Brooke, is to be congratulated on 
this logical following-up of the initia- 
tive of his predecessor, Mr Duncan 
Sandys. 
Corollaries of Green Belt Policy 
This momentous circular notes 
that most green belts will lie in the 


areas of more than one planning 
authority. It therefore suggests con- 


sultation between the authorities 
concerned to secure a_ consistent 


policy in development control. 

The political strength of the move- 
ment for countryside preservation is 
of course reflected in this action of the 
Ministry. What the larger planning 
movement has to watch is that the 
essential defence of green belts does 
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not produce either of two undesirable 

results : 

(a) the mere transfer of suburban ex. 
pansion to the rural areas just be- 
yond the outer boundaries of the 
green belts; or 

(b) the increase of population and 
business pressure within the towns 
whose expansion is_ restricted, 
producing inner redevelopment 
at undesirably high densities. 

Both these are real and very pre- 
sent dangers. They can, as we have 
suggested above, only be precluded 
by a more energetic pursuit of the 
policy of planned dispersal. That is to 
say, by the provision of sufficient de- 
velopments beyond the green belts 
in small and moderate-sized towns, 
either under the New Towns Act or 
the Town Development Act. Region- 
al studies of the siting of such develop- 
ments, and more positive leadership 
by the Ministry in ensuring that they 
take place, are essential to the success 
of the green belt policy and the social 
decency and economic efficiency of 
central redevelopment. 


New Towns and Old Houses on TV 
The BBC’s television feature, ‘“The 
Invaders’’, was a sincere effort to 
make a picture-study of the personal 
experiences of families moving from 
London to a new town. It was quite 
an enjoyable production, and essen- 
tially truthful in the story it told and 
the emotions it registered. There was 
none of the “‘superiority”’ to normal 
ways of living in family houses that 
is such a tiresome characteristic of 
third-programme and Sunday-paper 
architectural criticism. The interest 
of the devisers was on the really im- 
portant aspects of the new towns 
adventure, and their intention to 
create a set of typical working-people 
and to show their reactions to a 
revolutionary change of environment 
was a sound one. There was sym- 
pathy, humour, and engaging char- 
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acterization, so that the feature held 
the attention. 

Nevertheless the thousands of new 
town residents who saw it must have 
felt that it did not really convey to 
others their experience. The slum 
sequences at the start were too long, 
and a bit too Dickensian in their 
comic squalor. The London dwelling 
the average new-towner has left isn’t 
usually bad in that particular way, 
though it is often old and dull and 
closed-in and leafless. On the other 
hand, any new town appears to those 
dwelling in it much more interesting 
and beautiful than the film-pictures 
in this programme succeeded in mak- 
ing it. We are inclined to think a 
“documentary” type of programme 
on the new towns, with real inter- 
views with a cross-section of real resi- 
dents, would more truly convey the 
“feel” of the experience of moving to 
them. 

There have been press comments 
on the attribution of the new town 
idea to the late Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, as if the BBC had never 
heard of Sir Ebenezer Howard, 
Letchworth, Welwyn, and the TCPA. 
That does not seem to us to matter 
much, though it is better to be accur- 
ate. The new towns are now part 
of the British landscape, industrial 
economy and social life. Exact history 
is always a minority interest. 


A Magnificent Television Job 

Having been perhaps coolly ap- 
preciative of “The Invaders’, we 
must salute the masterly BBC hand- 
ling of some of the work of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens a few weeks later. The 
camera work inside and outside his 
romantic country house, Folly Farm, 
was superb, the lighting miraculous, 
and we have seldom heard a better 
commentary, in text and delivery, 
than that of Mr Lionel Brett which 
accompanied and elucidated the pic- 
tures. 
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This is the sort of method that can 
do more than any other to inspire a 
real appreciation of architecture and 
landscaping. We should like to see the 
same loving treatment given to the 
landscape and building of a new 
town—Welwyn Garden City, for in- 
stance. As nearly as is technically pos- 
sible it had the effect of a leisurely 
personal visit—quite a different thing 
from a drive round in a coach. 


Population and Food Supply 


On a crowded beach or a main 
road to the south coast an English- 
man can wonder whether there are 
not too many people on this earth 
already. But all the evidence is that 
the world’s population, now 2,500 
million, is certain to increase a lot 
more before any check is conceivably 
possible. Many of the- world’s people 
are now underfed; and pessimism 
about the ability of humanity to feed 
itself is understandable. Planners 
have their special interest in this 
universal question, since most of the 
increased multitudes will move from 
rural regions into towns, and no state 
has yet been able to control the size, 
density, and tendencies to disorder of 
towns—a political as well as a plan- 
ning task. 

Food supply may not be a limiting 
factor for many years. There are con- 
flicts of authority on that; and we 
always read the varying pronounce- 
ments by scientists about it. Mr A. W. 
Marsden, Director of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Dairy Science and 
Technology, Reading (10September), 
thinks the world could feed 5,000 
million people, and may need to do 
so by A.D. 2000. He adds that this 
would need a greater application of 
science to agriculture, with the 
chemist in the forefront. 

Another scientist, Dr G. E. Fogg, 
Reader in Botany at University 
College, London, said (10 September) 
that only 0-2 per cent of the available 
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sun’s energy is used by present-day 
plants. Microscopic algae are vastly 
more efficient. The moral may be: 
Go to the algae, thou cabbage! This 
and other observations suggest that a 
major agricultural revolution may at 
any moment alter the whole balance 
of land use. But we don’t advise 
banking on revolutionary discoveries 
till they occur. We remain staunch 
supporters of the CPRE, of the family 
garden, and (with reservations) of the 
NFU. 


Coming International Events 


The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, which 
has long had a position of solid 
strength in European countries, is 
now gaining members and supporters 
in other parts of the world. A very 
influential American committee has 
been formed, and members are com- 
ing in from all over the USA. This 
growth reflects the anxious attention 
now being given everywhere to the 
problems of urban and rural de- 
velopment. 

The next major Congress will be in 
Liége from 30 August to 5 September 
1958. At this the principal subject will 
be The Planning of Urban Regions. 
Many other aspects of housing and 
town planning will also be discussed. 
The programme is now in prepara- 
tion. 

In 1960 the Federation will hold its 
Congress in Porto Rico (26 May to 
5 June). A Latin-American com- 
mittee has been set up, and a large 
attendance from North and South 
American states is expected. Distance 
will inevitably reduce the number of 
delegates from Europe; but it is 
important that all countries (includ- 
ing Great Britain) will be well repre- 
sented, in view of the great value to 
the two hemispheres of the exchange 
of experiences and ideas. 

At the Berlin Council Meeting of 
the IFHTP (August) Monsieur Jean 
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Canaux (France) was elected Deputy 
President in succession to the late 
Professeur Charles Pranard, to whose 
distinguished services tributes were 


paid. 


TCPA Tours: Reunion and Plans 

A reunion of participants in TCPA 
foreign tours will take place at 28 
King Street, W.C.2, on 23 October at 
5-15 p.m. Mr John Chear will show 
his colour film of the spring 1957 tour 
to Portugal and southern Spain. 

Next year’s tour will probably be to 
Northern Italy or Yugoslavia—ar- 
rangements are however still under 
discussion—in September. Inquiries 
and suggestions will be welcomed by 
the Tour Secretary. 


Durham CC and Industry 


We are glad to see the Durham 
County Council taking a hand in 
attracting industry to its county. Its 
booklet, Jndustrial Opportunities in 
Durham, is efficiently written and 
charmingly produced—and this gives 
confidence that the district is up to the 
times and knows how to do things 
with style. One minor criticism: the 
photographs of Durham’s lovely 
countryside and coast are spoiled by 
insets of machinery and _ streets. 
These, impressive in a different way, 
should be shown on other pages. We 
hope industry will wherever possible 
be guided to Durham’s smaller towns. 


House of Lords Dinner 

The Rt Hon. Henry Brooke, mp, 
Minister of Housing, has consented 
to be the chief guest at the TCPA 
‘onference Dinner in the House of 
Lords on 29 November. Tickets being 
limited, early application is advised. 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN QUEENSLAND 


In this Australian State there are 240 national parks which are 
visited annually by half a million people. The parks range in 


type from mountain forest to coral islands. 


HE NATIONAL parks of the 

TL Aeatian mainland are situ- 
ated, with a few exceptions, on 

or relatively close to the eastern 
and southern seaboards. Here con- 
tinuous settlement over the past cen- 
tury or so has created a need for the 
positive protection of the country’s 
scenic resources, while the more 
temperate climate of the coast has 
provided a greater variety of flora and 
fauna than exists on the arid plains 
of the interior. 
Queensiand, 


northernmost and 


by JOHN FOSTER 


warmest of the eastern states, has a 
particularly well-developed national 
parks system dating from 1908, with 
more than 240 separate parks cover- 
ing a total area of around 1,200 square 
miles. While many of these parks are 
obviously small, somewhat similar in 
character to the US national monu- 
ments or the areas of outstanding 
natural beauty of this country, about 
a dozen extend to over 50 square miles 
each. The largest, Eungella National 
Park, is situated about 600 miles up 
the coast from Brisbane and has an 


The North Queensland Coast. 





Department of Agriculture, Brisbane 











area of 173 square miles. A number of 
small islands off the coast are also 
scheduled as national parks and, 
whereas in such as the Georgian Bay 
and St Lawrence Parks of Canada, 
groups of islands are included within 
the area of one national park, in 
Queensland each island generally 
retains its own identity as a separate 
unit in the parks system of the state. 


Mountain Parks and Coral Islands 


In the space available it would be 
quite impossible to describe each of 
the parks, or even to list their names. 
However, with one exception, they 
fall broadly into two types: (a) the 
mountain and rain forest parks of the 
coastal belt; and (b) the coral islands 
of the Great Barrier Reef. The former 
vary greatly in scenic character, from 
the tropical jungle and lakes of 
Barrine and Eacham in the north to 
the altogether more temperate moun- 
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Agent General for Queensland, Strand 


The Lamington National Park on the New South Wales border. 
§ 


tains and woods of Lamington Na- 
tional Park on the border of New 
South Wales, where are to be found 
some of the oldest trees in the world, 
notably Antarctic beeches. The one 
exception to the general classification 
already mentioned is the Carnarvon 
National Park which, located in the 
mountain range of the same name, 
lies deep in the country, fully 200 
miles inland. Covering about 100 
square miles, this park includes a 
spectacular gorge of great depth and 
a famous series of waterfalls and cave 
formations much frequented by visi- 
tors from all over the eastern states. 


The Parks Legislation 


The national parks of Queensland 
are designated under the State 
Forests and National Parks Acts, 1906 
to 1948 and, once established, they 
cannot be alienated except under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 
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They are automatically sanctuaries 
under the Fauna Protection Act 
which gives added protection to na- 
tive fauna such as the Rufous scrub 
bird and the Albert lyre bird—both 
now extremely rare—and the dor- 
mouse possum, a quaint little animal 
today seldom seen elsewhere in 
Australia. 


The Acts authorize the sale of 


timber and forest products from the 
state forests only, and consequently 
the national parks are completely free 
from exploitation of this kind, al- 
though frequently under pressure 
from private companies who see the 
possibilities of fat profits from the 
large-scale felling of virgin forests. 
Interference with wild flowers and 
other vegetation is not permitted and 
grazing is only allowed in remote 
areas of the parks which it is not 
practicable to supervise and which 
would otherwise be grazed illegally. 
Grazing, where accepted, is by occu- 
pation licence granted annually. 


Methods of Administration 

The national parks are under the 
control of the Forestry Board and are 
administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry, with headquarters 
at Brisbane. In the parks themselves 
forest officers deal with general 


organization and the maintenance of 


order and, of special interest, the 
Acts also provide for the appointment 
of honorary rangers, with powers not 
unlike those of the voluntary wardens 
of the Peak District National Park in 
this country to enforce by-laws and 
help the public to a better under- 
standing of national parks. 

Under the principal Acts regula- 
tions have been drawn up; in some 
respects these resemble the by-laws 
made in conjunction with open coun- 
try access agreements here in Eng- 
land, but they are much more com- 
prehensive in their application and 
offer a remarkable degree of protec- 
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tion to the integrity of the parks. 
Permits must be obtained from a forest 
officer for all tented camping and 
fishing, for the erection of any struc- 
ture or sign or the construction of any 
road or track, and, in parks wiecie 
general entry of motor vehicles is 
prohibited, for the driving of any such 
vehicles. On the last point the regula- 
tions wisely provide for the setting 
aside of certain tracks in the parks for 
the sole use of walkers. Perhaps some- 
what oddly to us, forest officers and 
honorary rangers are given authority 
to inspect the contents of any package 
or container in the possession of a 
visitor, a regulation which provides a 
strong deterrent to the unlawful re- 
moval of valuable plants and small 
animals from the parks. 

So great is the danger of fire that 
no person is allowed to light a fire 
anywhere in the parks except at 
special places set aside for the pur- 
pose, and at certain times of the year 
visitors are prohibited absolutely 
from carrying wax matches. No ani- 
mal, bird, or plant may be removed 
from a park without a special permit 
and any animal brought unlawfully 
into a park may be removed by a 
forest officer. Not unexpectedly there 
is an absolute veto on the carrying of 
firearms or explosives. Penalties for 
infringement of the regulations, in- 
cluding failure to furnish a correct 
name and address on request, are 
severe and range up to £50 for each 
offence at the discretion of the court. 


A Submarine Observation Point 


Unlike the national park authori- 
ties of Tasmania and some of the 
other Australian states the Queens- 
land administration does not itself 
construct and run accommodation 
houses for visitors. Recent legislation 
has made it possible, however, for 
small areas to be taken out of the 
parks for accommodation purposes 
and for long-term leases (subject to 
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protective conditions) to be granted 
to private undertakings willing to 
build hotels and hostels. Facilities in 
the parks provided by private in- 
terests are not numerous but one 
outside the realm of accommodation 
is worth mentioning for its specially 
novel character; an enterprising firm 
has recently established an under- 
water observation chamber on a coral 
reef of the Green Island Park, off the 
north Queensland coast, and from 
it visitors have the opportunity of 
observing through heavy glass win- 
dows coral and marine life in its 
natural habitat. 


Finance and General Policy 

The parks authority makes no 
charge whatever for any facilities it 
provides for visitors. Deriving as it 
does no revenue from this source, the 
state government might therefore be 
forgiven for some financial neglect of 
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the parks in the face of many other 
demands on its purse. However, there 
is no neglect of this kind and the 
Forestry Department is very active in 
providing facilities such as access 
tracks (there are about 250 miles of 
these), footbridges, and picnic and 
camping grounds for the better en- 
joyment of visitors. Works of this 
type, together with the general pro- 
tection of the parks, account for 
annual expenditure which has varied 
in recent years between £30,000 and 
£50,000. Since 1936 when active 
work in this field first began nearly 
£400,000 has been expended in im- 
proving and looking after the Queens- 
land national parks. Of the fact that 
the parks are appreciated by the 
public there is little doubt as atten- 
dance figures of fully half a million a 
year testify. 

The policy of the Forestry Board in 
looking after its national parks is in 
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close harmony with that now general- 
ly accepted in most countries of the 
world where it is still possible for 
parks to be in the wilderness area 
concept. All development work is 
subordinated to the main considera- 
tion of conserving and protecting the 
integrity of the areas as national 
parks, and their scientific and educa- 
tional values, as well as their more 
obviousscenicand recreational values, 
are highly prized. 

Even Australia, lightly populated 
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as it is by European standards, has 
had its problems in the past of selfish 
exploitation of natural resources, and 
the importance of preserving un- 
spoilt the best of its natural character 
is well understood over the whole of 
the sub-continent. Queensland, how- 
ever, has progressed beyond the stage 
of a mere understanding of the prob- 
lem and has taken steps for the pro- 
tection of its national park areas 
which future generations will have 
reason to bless. 


The Oldest Inn 


When the thirteenth-century Fleur 
de Lis at Canterbury was recent- 
ly refused a renewal of its licence, 
some newspapers described it as the 
oldest inn in the country. Space 
would prohibit the publication of a 
complete list of the inns which have, 
at one time or another, been described 
as the oldest but the Fighting Cocks 
at St Albans (795) seems to have the 
best claim. Among the nearer com- 
petitors are the Bell at Finedon 
(1042), the Eagle at Cambridge 





(1100), and the Ostrich at Coln- 
brook (1106). London’s first veteran 
seems to be the George and Vulture off 
Lombard Street (1175). Others which 
merit a mention include the Old Trip 
to Jerusalem at Nottingham (1189), 
the Angel and Royal at Grantham 
(1213), and two famous Oxford 
houses—the Mitre (1230), and the 
Golden Cross (1270). I suspect that 
the oldest in my own county of 


Somerset is the George at Norton St 
Philip (1379). 


J. D. U. WARD 
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BERLIN REVISITED 


Y FIRST visit to Berlin took 
M place in 1909, at the time of 


the conclusion of the Greater 
Berlin planning competition. The 
small party of British town planners 
were put in the charge of Professor 
Eberstadt, the winner of the third 
premium, who lost no opportunity of 
pointing out how much better his plan 
was than those which had been placed 
first and second. It was certainly less 
grandiose, and the professor often 
told us that the object of those in 
charge of Berlin was to impose on the 
citizen and visitor. “Imposing fronts 
and squalid backs.”’ Berlin had then a 
West End and East End; politically 
divided, but neither occupied by a 
foreign power. 
Other visits were made, in the 
inter-war years, both before and 
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after Hitler assumed power. On one 
of the latter occasions I had the good 
fortune to meet Albert Speer whom 
Hitler had commissioned to replan, 
on behalf of the central Government, 
four cities of the Reich: Berlin the 
capital, Hamburg the port, Munich 
the centre of German Aultur, and 
Nuremberg, headquarters of the 
Nazi Party. Later, in 1943, as subse- 
quently recorded in The Turn of the 
Tide,* Hitler ‘‘called to the total 
direction of his war industry a thirty- 
six-year-old architect named Albert 
Speer whom a year earlier he had 
made Minister of Munitions. To 
Speer, an organizer of genius. . .”” 
Speer was very kind to me and 
showed me his plans. He told me that 
on the Fuhrer’s instructions he was 
* Arthur Bryant. 


Delegates of the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning at the Interbau 
Exhibition, Berlin. 
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F.J.O 


Looking at the model of the Interbau Exhibition in Berlin: the first stage of rebuilding of the 
Hansa quarter, obliterated by aerial bombardment. 


planning a triumphal way, about 


400 yards wide, through the heart of 


Berlin—roughly the distance from 
Buckingham Palace to King’s Cross. 
When I asked about ‘“‘compensation”’ 
he said that the principle they went 
on was that the disturbed property 
owner would first be told that he 
would not have been disturbed had 
not his property been in the wrong 
place in accordance with good plan- 
ning; secondly, that he would be 
offered an alternative site which did 
conform to the plan. I asked, “‘Is 
there any appeal?” and was told 
there was. I then asked, ‘“To whom ?”’ 
and was told ‘“To us!” We made a 
date for a later visit, but, alas, by 
then the war had begun. 

In 1948, my wife and I were invited 
by the British Council to give a series 
of talks at Hamburg, Berlin, Hanover, 
and Frankfurt-am-Main. All these 
cities were then in ruins owing to the 
aerial bombardment and little of the 
rubble had been cleared away. East 
Berlin was occupied by the Russians 
and West Berlin by the Allies. There 
was mutual distrust—our visit took 
place just before the ‘Air Lift” 


but one could move from one part of 


the city to the other. We discussed the 
problems of reconstruction, but little 
work had been done, largely through 
lack of heavy plant such as bulldozers. 

This year, the holding of a meeting 
of the Council of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, at Berlin, gave us another 
opportunity to revisit that city. In the 
nine years that had passed since our 
last visit, great progress had been 
made in the reconstruction of West 
Berlin, but, alas, the division between 
East and West was even more pro- 
nounced although travelling between 
the two on foot or by public transport 
appeared to be quite free. Unter den 
Linden represented the core of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Berlin, and all Germans 
appear to be united in the intention to 
restore Berlin as the capital city of the 
whole of Germany. Unter den Linden 
is in the East Zone and as yet remains 
a desert. We did not penetrate far into 
the eastern section, but the portion 
adjacent to the Brandenburger Thor, 
which marks the boundary between 
East and West, is drab, relieved only 
by the charming flower gardens into 
which some bombed sites have been 
turned, 
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West Berlin abounds in newly 
erected buildings in modern style, and 
where an area is being reconstructed, 
plans and models are displayed in 
public places in order that the citizen 
may see what the whole will look like 
when the scheme is completed. An 
excellent practice. Also, adjoining 
the Thiergarten, stands the Interbau 
Exhibition. This exhibition compares 
with “‘Lansbury”’, in the Festival of 
Britain, because it is an actual re- 
construction of a war-destroyed area, 
although on a more grandiose scale, 
and some large blocks of flats have 
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been designed by foreign architects 
such as Aalto and Gropius. 

Some landmarks of the pretentious 
“Victorian”’ Berlin I first saw in 1909 
remain, but that city is a thing of the 
past. The reconstruction taking place 
in West Berlin is evidence of the 
courage, enthusiasm, and industry of 
its people. One sensed that in their 
hearts they still regarded the quarter 
incorporating Unter den Linden as 
the core of Berlin, but so long as this 
core remains under alien control, any 
hope of the realization of a compre- 
hensive plan appears to be remote. 


Thetford’s Expansion Exhibition 


An exhibition at Thetford records 
the plans for the town’s £34 million 
expansion scheme. This one-time 
Saxon capital of East Anglia (popula- 
tion 4,650) expects to receive 5,000 
Londoners under the Town De- 
velopment Act. The LCC is taking on 
the housing and the development of 
industrial sites as ‘‘agent’’ of the 
Thetford Borough Council. 

Ever since the closure in 1930 of 
Burrell’s Steam Engine Works (which 
at one time employed ro per cent of 
the population) Thetford has felt a 
need for new industries. Now it is to 
have a new 40-acre industrial site. 
Terms have been agreed for the 
acquisition of all the land required. 
Communications are good and suc- 
cess now depends on attracting firms. 

A score of panels exhibit the prob- 
lem of London (too big), the problem 
of Thetford (too small), and the 
solution of both problems by use of 
the Town Development Act. 

The speakers at the opening cere- 
mony (1 October), including Coun- 
cillor H. W. Johnson, Mayor of 
Thetford, Colonel Sir Bartle Ed- 
wards, Chairman of Norfolk CC, Mr 
R. McKinnon Wood, Chairman of 
the LCC, and Sir Humphrey Gale, 


adviser on town development to the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, stressed the need for 
dispersal from London to small 
country towns like Thetford. This 
unanimity is encouraging, since effec- 
tive use of the Act requires the co-op- 
eration of many authorities. 

Thetford has been anxious to pro- 
ceed with this development scheme 
since 1953 when the discussions began. 
Sir Humphrey Gale said in opening 
the exhibition that town development 
takes time and cannot be hurried. 
Perhaps this is true; but it is also true 
that it can be too leisurely. 





Contributors 


DONALD CLARK, BSC(ENG.), AMIEE, 
ACGI, Station Planning and Develop- 
ment Engineer, Central Electricity 
Authority. 

BASIL E. CRACKNELL, PHD, Research 
Assistant, Ministry of Housing, 1949 
52, now Agricultural Economist, 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

JOHN FOSTER, ARIBA, ARICS, MTPI, 
Planning Officer, Peak Park Plan- 
ning Board. 

SIR. GEORGE PEPLER, CB, _ FRICS, 
PPTPI, Vice-President, Town and 
Country Planning Association ; Honor- 
ary President, International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning. 
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A STEELWORKS TOWN 


This article, based on information supplied to us by Senhor Carlos 
Lodi (the Brazilian representative in the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning) describes the new steelworks 
town in Brazil and the plan for its expansion. 


OLTA REDONDA was founded 
V cvisinaty as a new town, ex- 

panding an old small township, 
for employees of a great steelworks 
ninety miles from Rio de Janeiro, 220 
miles from Sao Paulo, and near the 
small towns of Barra Mansa and 
Barra do Pirai. The architects, Attilio 
Corréa Lima and Angelo Bruhns, had 
an important share in its design. Its 
population is now 50,000, and a new 
master plan by the architect Helio 
Modesto has been prepared for its 
enlargement to 100,000. 

The town site of between 9,000 
10,000 acres is situated partially on 
flat land on the River Paraiba, and 
partially on adjoining hills rising to 
1,000—1,800 feet, and has good road 
and rail connections and its own air- 
port. Most of the residential area 
lies between the steelworks, from 
which it is separated by a main high- 


way, and a green belt which defines 
its southern limit. The industrial zone 
has been planned for the addition of 
light industries. 


Layout of the Town 

The plan is based on two axes 
crossing at right angles, and on the 
flat land the streets are parallel to 
these axes. On the hillside the streets 
follow the natural contours. Three 
streams have been straightened, their 
banks reinforced, and garden verges 
created as protection against erosion. 
There are a number of road bridges 
over the railway and streams, and a 
pedestrian bridge over the railway. 
The housing areas have inner roads 
for private cars and_ pedestrians. 
Houses stand well back from the 
fronts of the plots, with tree-planted 
gardens between as a defence against 
heat and to allow of widening the 


A new school in a sub-centre at the steelworks town. 
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The new church at Volta Redonda, 


A veranda is a feature of almost every house. 
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General view of Volta Redonda. 


roads when this is necessary. 
Residential zones are classified 
according to the types of houses— 
differing for executives, technical 
staff, skilled and office workers, and 
manual workers. The executives’ 


houses, which have floor areas of 


1,700-2,500 square feet, are the most 
luxurious, and all have two storeys 
and varied architecture. Those for 
manual workers are more standar- 
dized; they vary from 450 to 1,000 
square feet, and some are one-storey 
houses, detached or semi-detached, 
while others are multi-storey apart- 
ments. The present net densities are: 
single-storey houses, about 60 persons 
an acre; two-storey, about 100 per- 
sons an acre. A veranda is a feature 
of almost every house. The larger 
houses usually have garages. All resi- 
dential areas are so placed as to be 
free of smoke and dust from the steel- 
works, 


Centre and Sub-centres 

There are a number of sub-centres 
serving various districts of the town; 
these have such buildings as shops, 
banks, bars, hotel, church, school, 
post office, and some commercial 
offices. The main centre is not yet 
completed. No general architectural 


style is imposed, though the lines of 
the plan have to be followed. 
Leisure needs are provided for by 
playing fields, recreational-educa- 
tional social centres, swimming-pool, 
gymnasium, club buildings, etc. There 
are public gardens and on the out- 
skirts a recreational park kept in its 
natural state. A local radio station is 
used for educational broadcasts. 


Public Services 

Water is derived from the River 
Paraiba, and is pumped by a modern 
plant. Drainage goes back into the 
river, and a purifying plant is under 
construction. Electricity is distributed 
mostly by overhead cables on rein- 
forced concrete posts, but under- 
ground mains serve the sub-centres. 
Main roads have dual carriageways 
separated by strip gardens, and are 
surfaced with stone slabs, stone chips, 
and tar. Minor roads are of a local 
sandy clay that can be rolled to hard- 
ness. Sidewalks are of concrete slabs, 
easily removed for dealing with 
underground pipes and cables. 

Substantially, it will be seen, Volta 
Redonda is a “company town”’. It is 
important, however, that its expan- 
sion scheme provides for the intro- 
duction of further industries. 
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In the past much hardship has been 
caused to owners of land and property 
(including local authorities) as a 
result of damage from mining subsi- 
dence. At common law no one has the 
right to work coal or other minerals in 
such a way as to damage land without 
the consent of the owner who may 
as a condition of consent insist on 
proper compensation. Most buildings 
have a similar right of support. These 
common law rights have been entirely 
lost, however, in many cases with the 
result that the old colliery companies 
and their successor—the National 
Coal Board—have been able to mine 
a considerable amount of coal with- 
out any liability for the consequential 
damage. In 1949 the Turner Com- 
mittee recommended that a statutory 
right of compensation should be in- 
troduced which should apply irre- 
spective of the common law position. 
The Coal-Mining (Subsidence) Act, 
1950, gave effect to this principle in 
relation to small dwellings but not 
otherwise. This hardship has now 
been redressed by the Coal-Mining 
(Subsidence) Act, 1957. 

Under the new Act, the N.C.B. 
will be liable for making good any 
land or property (including roads, 
sewers, and other public services) 
which is damaged by mining sub- 
sidence. Where subsidence damage 
occurs, the Board must either: 

(a) carry out remedial works; or 

(6) pay the cost reasonably incurred 
by some other person in carrying 
out remedial works; or 

(c) if the owner proposes to merge 
the remedial works with some 
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other works, or to redevelop the 
property, pay the estimated cost 
of remedial works. 

There are, however, some excep- 
tions. First, if the cost of remedial 
works would exceed the depreciation 
in the value of the property resulting 
from the damage, the Board may pay 
the latter amount. Second, if the 
house is likely to be the subject of a 
clearance order, or to be compulsorily 
purchased under the Housing Acts at 
site value, the Board may pay the 
amount by which the property has 
been depreciated in value. 

‘“‘Remedial works’ means any 
works necessary to render the dam- 
aged property reasonably fit for the 
purposes for which it was used, or 
might have been expected to have 
been used, when the damage occurred; 
works of redecoration are included. 
In the case of ancient monuments and 
buildings of architectural and _his- 
toric interest, the Board must restore 
the property so as to maintain its 
special interest, provided it is practic- 
able and in the public interest to do 
so. Where damage renders a house 
uninhabitable, the Board are under 
an obligation to make available alter- 
native accommodation. 

The Board’s liability for remedial 
works is dependent on the owner serv- 
ing a damage notice. If they think 
further damage is likely, they may 
serve a counter-notice stating that, 
for the time being, they will only carry 
out emergency works and any other 
works specified in the notice. The 
Board must revoke the counter- 
notice and carry out full repairs as 
soon as possible. The owner may 
appeal to the county court. 

The cost of all this is to fall on the 
N.C.B. There is no Government 
grant as there was under the 1950 
Act. That Act is not repealed but will 
not apply to damage occurring after 
31 July 1957. 

A, E, TELLING 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE HILLS. By B. R. Davidson and 
G. P. Wibberley. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College, hent. 
5S. 

This is another careful and valu- 
able contribution to the study of 
agricultural policy coming from the 
Wibberley stable at Wye. The authors 
measure both the physical and mone- 
tary contribution of the hill and up- 
land farms of Britain to arrive at com- 
parative assessments of the net sub- 
sidies injected into them and into low- 
land farms and to compare the effi- 
ciencies of high and low land farming. 

They show that the financial effici- 
ency of the former during the years 
1950-3 improved relatively to that 
for the rest of British agriculture, and 
comment that this was due partly to 
the rise in wool prices in 1952 and also 
to the effect of price inflation on farm 
stock valuations rather than to any 
increase in physical productivity 
from the hills. (The greater emphasis 
on livestock production in the last few 
years may have continued this ten- 
dency.) 

The real value of this study is shown 
by the estimate that the proportion of 
agricultural subsidies going directly 
to the hill and upland areas was con- 
siderably less than their proportion- 
ate contribution to the agricultural 
production of the United Kingdom. 
Probably most agricultural econo- 
mists, certainly the reviewer, would 
have suggested the reverse if asked to 
guess at the importance of subsidies 
to marginal farming. 
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The reader must be warned, how- 
ever, that these statistical conclusions 
cannot give a complete measure of 
the extent to which government agri- 
cultural policy directly and indirectly 
supports the marginal farming areas. 
It is likely that a considerable part of 
the agricultural subsidies paid to the 
more prosperous lowland farms is 
passed on in the form of higher 
prices offered for means of production. 
There is no doubt that most lowland 
farmers have in recent years secured 
a return much more than sufficient to 
maintain their production, as shown 
by the large premiums paid on farms 
with vacant possession. Some of this 
“unearned” income has almost cer- 
tainly been passed on to the hill and 
upland farms in the form of higher 
prices for store cattle and sheep. But 
to show the limitatiorr of a statistical 
calculation is not to deny its value. 
GEORGE ALLEN 


THE RENT ACT, 1957. By Geoffrey Rip- 
pon and A. E. Telling. Estates Gazette. 
255. 

THE RENT ACT, 1957. By Robert 
Steel. Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors.215. 

Both these books, published with 
commendable speed after the passing 
of the Act, are for the expert and not 
for the general reader, unless he 
shows an unusual interest in this far- 
reaching and important subject. 

Mr Rippon and Mr Telling have 
produced a book with a workmanlike 
layout and a concise introduction 
covering the history of rent control 
from 1915 to the present day. The rest 
of the text is divided into chapters, 
each dealing with a particular aspect 
of the new Act. To most readers these 
chapters will prove disappointing for 
they are not clearly written and too 
often follow closely the language of 
the Act, so that one might feel as well 
off reading the Act itself, which is 
printed in an appendix together with 
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the Regulations. The index appears 
to be no more than an alphabetical 
summary of the text. 

Mr Steel’s book also contains an 
introduction to the Rent Acts with a 
short outline of the new Act including 
tables showing the numbers of houses 
which are affected by the various 
controls. Out of 15 million houses, 
just over 10 million are controlled 
and about half these will be released 
by the new Act. The simplicity of the 
language of this book renders a com- 
plex subject easy to read and it will 
appeal particularly to the non-legal 
reader; a merit deriving, no doubt, 
from its author’s position as Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. From the same 
source, no doubt, spring the appen- 
dices containing examples of rent 
increases for houses remaining under 
control. Other appendices usefully 
contain the Regulations, a list of 
official publications, differences be- 
tween London and elsewhere, and 
important dates for the Act. There is 
what seems to be an admirable index. 

The new Act, if it succeeds, will 
have fundamental effects for the good 
in allowing full scope for everyone 
concerned to find their own level in 
housing, both in the rents they pay 
and in the accommodation they 
occupy. Everyone should be inter- 
ested, either by acquiring one of these 
books or at any rate by reading the 
Government publication The Rent 
Act and You (HMSO, gs. 6d.) 

J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE 


BUILDING COST MANUAL. Prepared for 
the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. Wiley, New York. Chapman 
and Hall, London. 120s. 

This manual gives the construction 
costs in the United States of 150 differ- 
ent building types, each illustrated 
by a brief description and photograph 
without plans or sections. Foundation 
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costs and variations in design from 
the nearest prototype have to be 
allowed for and stress is laid on the 
importance of expert knowledge in 
interpreting the tables. Unfortunately 
the book is not of practical value in 
this country where costing factors are 
not comparable with those in the 
United States and accurate informa- 
tion of building costs can be obtained 
from quantity surveyors. 
Cc. W. HUTTON 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SHIKHUN, 
Shikhun Workers’ Housing Company, 
Israel. 

This booklet gives a very interesting 
account of the activities of the Shik- 
hun Workers’ Housing Company in 
Israel during the last twenty-five 
years. Shikhun is an off-shoot of the 
Histadruth, the equivalent of the 
British Trade Union Congress. It has 
had the task of providing workers’ 
housing, not only during the period 
of the British mandate, but more par- 
ticularly during the intensive im- 
migration period since the creation of 
the State of Israel. 

Since 1948, the task has been a 
colossal one and it is immensely to the 
credit of Shikhun that in the emer- 
gency conditions of providing housing 
they have in no way overlooked their 
general social responsibilities. They 
have not regarded the provision of 
housing merely as a shelter question, 
and certainly not as a temporary one. 
As their admirable illustrations indi- 
cate, they have built up a large num- 
ber of housing communities either on 
the outskirts of the large towns or in 
entirely new towns, including some 
on sand dunes, and have seen to it 
that all the necessary facilities such as 
schools, shops, halls, places of wor- 
ship, open spaces, etc., were provided 
simultaneously. 

Two novel features of their activi- 
ties have been the building of smaller 
accommodation, with the possibility 
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of enlargement by the tenant himself 
at a later stage, and secondly the pro- 
vision of a certain amount of land for 
cultivation with each house on certain 
estates. 

Most of the accommodation pro- 
vided by Shikhun has been for sale, 
but ample facilities have been made 
available for loans out of moneys pro- 
vided by the Government by their 
own subsidiary organizations and, 
above all, from an American philan- 
thropic concern. 

The pictures and diagrams very 
gratifyingly show a strong British 
influence and there is no doubt that 
many of the architects and town plan- 
ers employed on these schemes were 
trained in this country. SILKIN 


EXOTIC FOREST TREES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. Bulletin No. 30. Forestry 
Commission. HMSO 17s. 6d. 

The title of this bulletin, combined 
with the fact that it was prepared for 
the British Commonwealth Forestry 
Conference, is a clear enough general 
indication of its contents. The main 
accent is silvicultural and there is no 
attempt to make an exhaustive sur- 
vey of non-indigenous trees grown in 
this country. Yet several species of 
little or no economic importance re- 
ceive a brief and informative glance: 
for examples, Taxodium distichum, 
Wellingtonia (now Sequoiadendron 
giganteum) and several birches and 
oaks that will be little known outside 
specialist circles. Over five pages de- 
voted to eucalyptus will be of interest 
to many gardeners and persons re- 
sponsible for public parks, since the 
tabulated records give at least an in- 
dication of the critical temperatures 
at which particular species are likely 
to fail. 

The chapter on climate devotes 
rather over one column, towards its 
close, to wind. This is not a generous 
amount of space for the subject, pro- 
portionately to its importance. More 
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systematic study might perhaps be 
given to the influence of wind on tree 
growth, particularly of exotic species ; 
it is greater than the man in the street 
appreciates, especially on tall trees: 
wind is likely to prove the major 
limiting factor on introduced trees 
rivalling in this country the great 
heights achieved in their natural ter- 
rain. 

There are some signs of hasty pre- 
paration and there are statements 
about species not so far exploited for 
timber production in Britain (e.g. 
planes) which may raise an inquiring 
eyebrow or provoke a question mark, 
but the bulletin is on the whole a 
good, instructive and _ interesting 
compilation, with first-class illus- 
trations. The presentation is in simple 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
qualifications. 


Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 
THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEI 
(2405) 
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straightforward language which any- 
one can understand yet is not watered 
down to a “popular” twelve-minus 
standard. Every page is full of meat— 
and most pages have oddments of 
information that will be new to the 
ordinary tree-interested reader. ‘The 
promise, as a_ possible economic 
species of the future, now shown by 
Cryptomeria japonica (sometimes 
miscalled the Japanese cedar and 
most familiar as an ornamental tree) 
is worth remarking, and the same may 
perhaps be said of the two chief 
species of Nothofagus or southern 
beech from Chile. But of course the 
progress of a tree from the orna- 
mental category to useful forest 
species, and next to target of hatred 
and denunciation (alien conifer, dis- 
cordant invader, characterless bat- 
talions or whatever silliness you like to 
recall) is familiar: Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce, and Corsican pine are not 
the only but merely the best known 
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and most criticized species of trees, 

The fact that natural hybrids be- 
tween Serbian spruce (Picea omorika) 
and the Western American Sitka 
spruce have occurred in Scotland 
may suggest many interesting possi- 
bilities in this island where so many 
trees of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres are now living to- 
gether. That such a fast-growing, 
good timber tree as the Lucombe oak 
(another natural hybrid, noticed 
nearly 200 years ago) appears never 
to have been tried silviculturally in 
plantations is noteworthy ; but doubt- 
less its variability is a discourage- 
ment to foresters. 

If the Forestry Commission pro- 
duces in due course a second edition 
of this admirable 17s. 6d. ‘‘paper- 
back”, Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office might consider whether the 
contents and the price do not justify 
a stronger and more lasting cover. 

J. D. U. W. 





P, A. Reuter 


Soviet planners at Welwyn Garden City, 13 September 1957. Left to right: Mr Mishchenko 
(Moscow), Mr H. J. Boote (British Council), Mr Novikov (Kieff), Mr J. E. McComb 
(WGC), Mr Kolesnikov (Moscow), Mr F. Harris (WGC), Mr R. G. Gosling (WGC), Mr 
Vasalevsky (Leningrad), Mr Baburov (Moscow), Mr Matskevich (Minsk), Sir F. J. Osborn. 
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ING 
ees, 
be- 
ka) PLANNING BOOKSHOP 
itka 
and 28 KING STREET * COVENT GARDEN *: LONDON : WC2 
dSSi- 
any 
tern 
to- , ; : : 
ing THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
oun ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
seal obtaining through their local booksellers. 
Ever Price With Postage 
y in 
ubt- CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 22s. od. 
Age- 
S THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
Dro cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 35. od. 
tion ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
per- by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
1ery 
the PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) + ~~ 535. 6d. 
tify DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
vs PARK (55.) 58. 6d. 
V. 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 15. gd. 
ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) Is. od. 
LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) . 35. gd. 
THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (42s.) 435. od. 
PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
Taylor (155.) 16s. od. 
KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 26s. od. 
HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE INTELLIGENT | 
OWNER by Eric Bird 16s. od. 
AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 225. od. 
YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 3s. 6d. 
HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby as. gd. 
Reuter 
enko 
omb — — J 
, Mr 
orn. Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the 
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